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ABSTRACT 
this paper develops a delat iensite batwsen the 

dynamics of sexual-fantasy ,response and the dynamics of literary. 
response that could be exploited. by encouraging students,to learn by \ 

. daventing, to fantasize, and to suspend their disbelief when reading 
all kinds of literature. Just as sexual fantasy focuses attention on 
the pleasures of sexual intercourse rather than on functional 
performance, so does literary appreciation depend, in part, on a 
Suspension of disbelief and a focus on reading pleasure rather than” 

. on reading performance. The paper concludes that teachers can best 
hedp their students to read and understand literature by encouraging 
and elaborating student fantasies. (BL) : ; 
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CATION POSITION OR POLICY x 


Relations hips Betweeu ‘Love, Sex and. Literatur 
y, 


ad a a) 


4 eae 
a 5 
if ad a 
10ughLSs: abut the fa 

er vy . 


p By 
fe I Antetrupted | my work oe 
em 


When I was trying to organize thse scafpered £ 


relationships between love and sex and literat) 


f 


to read the new issue of Playboy when it avvivelds ant as is often the case 
| ie . : a a yy ‘ 


in our coincidence-ridden world, I found ing’ briegting to,this dacs sion in % 


the first letter in the "Playboy. navtsor" oben. J. P. of Chicago,J1llinois, 
4 yw ue r) 


writes: "I recent) Wonpleved a, speed- reading cqurse. The techniques J: 


tevnea have paar a prea. help on’ Wsmenark and sich, but I'm worried about 
» ; ‘ 2 
pleasure readings. ‘Tf a person spéed-reads parnographic novels, will he 
4 ; *. 
develop a | tenddncy toward premature éjaculationg”™ 


? 


As ave in letters to icici are newspaper advice-mongers, one is: 


not shadtuvety aura whether to take the correspondent seriously or whether 


’ ; om 
as IT make some suggestions about the ras between sex and reading, 


you,may begin feeling the same ambivalence. The whole idea may strike you 
as nonsense. That's all right; because + ait be trying to make a ‘case for 


. = uy 
the value of non-sense. Worse, the nonsense that I present may strike you as 


t 
first place. So let that be also; for I will be trying to make a case for 


‘ 


useless, ‘which is of course what makes us feei something is ice in the 


experiences of no use, that is, for expetiences seragell in for some other 
pu i ’ . a3 . » 
. i . e 
reason than'for the fractical results they may produce. S 
. What I would like to present, even though I have alfeady referred to 3 
? / . 


wthis-discussion as my "york," is a "play" with some ideas, a play that results 


in perhaps‘a synthesis, perhaps an uneasy alliance, of two experichces that” 2 


~ e 


Nenaate: Poous,\ p.2?- 


. : : 7 Hiiebes te May 8 
secm Aurée different “from one ‘anetbetca yoking ropether, often. vielently, of + 5 
‘ 4. 
two different experiential rebins. The résulty gs tne. as letter to 


“e 


Playboy, is a pushing of a kind of psycho=losge eae extrem a ‘tat it is . 


‘apt to be the source of incredulous. daunheae: But that's al] right,*too, As. 


Phaget tells us, “to ea ti to invent." Let. us Invent tegedlior. ; 


I should. like ,to begin with some major figkionat. texts ni gave rae to 


»my pie rot efforts on this-subfect. The first Ye Sibu’ Aine 8 rebelling of «ff a 
‘ : 
the frametale of The Arabian Nights ie Chimera. paring the thousand wid: one | ’ 


nights, while Scherazalid’ makes use of a thousand-and one’ ways of making loves 
: ‘l}. ; : fn af 2 x} é . . F 
* sand a thousand and one ways of telling Breas she and the. gente Barth 


cheortze about die delachnnte Petweare these two "Life-saving” ‘phenonena, 
The genie elie Sherry that in his own time wa place, there-are scientists 
of the’ paasiogs who, maintain that language tuself originated in infantile | 
pregenital dort exuberance, eel onoeuHougiy waeraran? by whicthoafic phrases” _ 
‘they seen: to mean that ¢"writing and° SEAS, or telling and listening," are 
"Literally ways ofymaking love." “whether ‘this is actually the case, worehee 
the gente nor Sherty care; yet they like to speak "as if" it were saa 
_ favorite words, Sherry's sister observes). This theory "accounted cneeeny | ” 
for the etstsnety between conventional dtamatéc structure--its exposition, ° 
rising action, climax arfd deiouuiedtmeand the rhythm of sexual intercourse 
frog foreplay through coitus to orgasm and release." Even more bdsiealiys 5 
‘they talk "as if” the relationship betseen teller and told is basically ; . 
erotic, in which the good ee is as tiveivad as the author. "Narrative 
"in.short size a love-relation, not eQabes its success depended upon the 
reader's consent and cooperation...as well as the authontd aidadey to arouse’ . 


sustain, and satisfy." 


= Rag 


The second text. I wish to cite, one that seems to pick up Barth's 


tetaphor and push it to the extreme, is William H. Gass's novella, 


paren oer, : Z ‘ 
<4 a ee : \ 


a an? i ie 1 P \ Pore ‘ . Gaiea te £6 dus; r i" 


We wey 3 ; ; ” XY 7 . . _ rs 1 2 5 - oo H | ¥ Chaplen, A ~ May 
eae Willie-Mas ers’ LoneBore Silas Thee any ‘Lap! oT cargled « out 96 -Story is that 
the ‘Lonesome wife is the bouk tgcifs that very subjectiyy object which we ' @. 


Ps 


- hold in” our hands and enter with uxe itement, pleagiyes joy, pe Ris, even fear. 
f ee i 


a aoe J Jove/literatures. she ‘aes to the reader ag’, gl aeajese him with her body, 


fi X 


rs 


To Rot | you deep inside of. te ‘ 


the page: "how Y dove ‘you now I have you here. ¢. 
‘ . a 
i like they say in the sonps, fast asa ship” ya ant&ictie ‘ice, and I won't need 
to pinion your arms, lover, butt you 9 knee, you! "1 stay, you'll] want to; 
you: ‘1 beg ne’ not to go and take ny ‘myth, ore maze, my sex, my’ ‘vetle,- 
Dye art aay eensea shall ales ol 80 close and’ sand* “you 30 sensitive, 80 


scdfce aud. smooth, nae 2 pet, you at, last up §n <iie. in the Aten of my* 


F « . 
| F « 


lights, then mais 1 ne who" 8 paid fis buck dusts be castly able, just, 
by looking, to lick he’ ‘ghee haere Nae. of your nenety the life from your. 
living, and the day ighes put ¢ of ygur cage." At the conclusion of the book, 
however, \yhen te’ Hehite | tas pete Nene the lonesome, wife complains that "he 


its asaeckes 
did not, in Pig addr Se at ani ‘time construct /me. He made nothing, I swear-~+ 


nothing. saoey I began, “And. empty I PENAINER en y These res are all I am....— bik’ 


Oh, I' ‘afb girl upon } his couch, eit: right, you ‘needn't fear; the one who's . . 7 
? wanted ee hese pages, clothed and bare, who" 8 ‘ist aii for your : . 
‘ humtfations frogs ea could ii love me? love | me then...then y 
i vem / “know I can't command it. Yet 1 should love, if ever zou 
Pee bie a lasdr, burning though. all the foolish ceremonials of ' 
FELT Pe ovictons pieties of price and aventene: inheritance and 
ye é oan like stale sweet cake to. sick a dons. » My dears, my dears... : 
ge 8y, h ry ould brood upon ene s the world; and-1, the language." 
as +. 
fy [My final fictional text is from Philip Roth's’ Portnoy's | Complaint, that 


i tfssue of masturbatory fantasies that did much to integrate into reapedtable ; 
5 x ; i ; : i ; A ‘ ’ “ , . 
fliterature the pornographic fantasies that. had always lain underground in our 


Nel ee 


‘ < * ‘ : 
| adolescence.” Although the entire book is reflective of the Se dichotonry 


3 . mS how, “ Sansate Fucus, pod 
De ? ; _: 7 ades BE. May- 
of literature and love I am concerned with ‘here, the particular scene. am - 
». 64 re \ * ; e a. ae ete 
interested \in now #s when Portnoy tells the Monkey wbhout & poem in which a, 


swan fucks a beautiful girl. val goody," sayy Honkey: ‘Bug it's a serious 
, .- 62%, , a vais 
Beem says ‘Por nox. "Yell, it's a serious of en se," were Monkey. . 


° \ 4 
: ah a: aR sudden bloy: the great wings beating: still . Pe . & 


_ Above the staggering girl, ther thighs caressed 


By the. dark webs, her nape eaueht in. his bi4l, 


He holds. hey helpless’ breast ‘upon his breast. . ae 4 = 


\ ' How can those, terrified vague fingers’ push. ‘y. 
. The feathered glory fron her loosening thighs? ee Ses st ft 


= as fe And how can body, laid in that white rush, 


Sige wv is But feel the. strange heart beating where it ‘Lies? | ; 
sa oats . 


an e A shudder in’ the~loins engenders therti:. ij Rea 


. , P be 


- The broken wall, the burning roof and: tower oe / 

oe uy «< : h ef Pees ix; , am ve Ki ox 

4 ‘And | ‘Apameiniot dead, ? / 7,2 4 ee 

‘Being so Saoete up,- — : a3 ae per 
f ’ : at , i i 


> ee So mastered by ape brute blood of the air, ; ‘ he 


ad Did she put on his, Jknowledge with his Barer aS ys rs Se 


‘Before the indifferent beak could let nee drop? or yes i . ; ad 
Pos . “ 
After ‘the Kee readthe, Monkey plays dumb , saying. the only’ boetry the knows fe 


" see London, tees, france, I see Mary’ Jane's underpants" sucenty: she . de; 
Sef ’ ; 
' "y fidn't weary.no; ‘yhderpants." But when she iokes Kin. to. recite: ‘it again, in ee 
ai 4 ’ Py . aq ‘ 
Portnoy says? hen 1 finish, “you know. what she does? Takes hold of my hand, ‘ 


dv‘aws my fingers up between her legs. . imere ie a atili wears no cndwepontet 
"Feel., Tt. made my pussy. wet," aiay says. To yhi 6h: Portnoy exclaims, 


"Sueetheargs You understood the poem. '* of Bid “ _- 
2 Pie } | * J / 
Well “those are the texts. Many others could have. been suggested which link 


\ fi 1 
love and sex and literature tagether, but these seem. 'to on the mop. “crucial 


 issres‘and lay then bare wast clearly. Before you obgpct tine Monkey! s kind . 


discussion, the "play" with ‘the ideas. . As Gasé has the ldnesome wife, say, hod 


i aes Ts gy Sengnte. Focus, p.5 — 
‘ wt ° _Gharles KE. May 


* 


of knowledge’ is. not the kind of knowledge Litbretyyditeschets should oy to/ 


implant in their wtudontay let: us, proceed now: with, the coneefitual part of this : 


ne 


‘close, in the sa aa a cunt:to a concept we enter a with joy." 


wf 


I had pethaps best begih with the vetcrogencous yoking of. terms that ° informs 
the title of this preseritation--sensdte focus and the suspension of disbelict-- 
‘and try to show in saat way nesters and Johnson have been ehrown into bed with 
Coleridge. We recall that in of 14 of the Biographia Lite Literaria Coleridge 
explains the Shteton of respofiiilitics Petveen Wordsworth and himself in. 


The 1. Lyrical Ballads.” coler fi de says that, Wordsworth was to focus on the things ~ 


o- 


of adeeyday ‘Life and to e ht a feeling analogous. to the supernatural ad 2 


4 


Hp 
the loveliness wa the’ wonders of oo before us," La world that ‘haa been 


| 
covered over by a "Film: “of fantltarity and selfish solicitude.” Coleridge says 


“is 
that his own task was tor direct at{ention to ‘persons and actions superndtural ” 


Sy 


"80 as to transfer from our inward nature a human interest and a semblance of 3 


-6 
/ 


truth sufficient to procuée ‘for. these shadoys of imagination that willing 


: gosievatan of disbelief forithe moment which constitutes poetic faith." 


tf one wishes to estabiin an enahoey betiicen tid. division of. functions 


and sexuality, MAEGEWOEEY: s tank ts aguiestenk. to the revitalizing of a too . . a 


\ 
fantider relationship by the’ powers ‘of. the Amagination. It is to defaniliarize 


the familiar igensans of fahtaay to. show that. MABE: we- take for granted is nore 


wend eeeeh than our "selfish solici tide" aliows us to realizé--that within: the im ‘ ‘ 


fe ’ 


Aaginatton, wast is ts lly relegated to. the everyday or the natural is. Sahil 


"super" natural if paly: we are not quite so solicitous about our eal, cleric 8 


task is to effect. an even mgre primitive function of the imagination, that ‘is, to 


embody the projective Tannen of the mind to project ~an inner state outward and ae 


for the moment act: " 
that it is outside, 


reality by an agt of wit ikgness so that we might fully experience it. Many 


Sensate: Focus,| AG... + 
' Charles FE. ‘May! .| - . 


i 


iL" it indeed were outside us. It fs not: that we fbelicve 


I 
o 


but rather that we suspend ofr disbelief in its external 


r 


ry * eEN® 


REEaStS and aestheticians, have noted this ‘requirenent for the perceiver f the 


att work. 


4 , 


Maeman Holland in “the Dynantes Of Literary Response ids laeatatel a 


) at 


chapter to the esis developing Freud's-theory, that the artist’ "dreams 4 dream. . 


for us." 


He cited many ivtiata and critics who use the language of sexua nlity ; ety 


‘<> fo describe the aesthetic response. Gaston Bachelard, for example, talks about , 


the poem's “possessing” us conlekelys Tyrone Guthrie says: that a: good director / 


=e does not .so much try to ercate the illusion of reality as he tries to: i jterest 


cin 


re 


eS 


eRe audience so intensely mee they are “rapt” (or seized up) and ' "taker out, ofl, 


thenselves"; and sesthettetan Bernard Berenson says ‘that the aesthetic Pe 


oo ivonetenice is a brief, timeless moment wheh the spectator. is! ‘at one" with the‘)... 


[ 


° 4 


. : work; ‘and "the two become. one entity." . ? ‘ ble fs tf in oS 
om of 


‘ os Now, how does this model ‘on the imagination "fit" with Masters: a d Johnge 


behavioristic. model. of sexual functioning? . translation from behavior to’ id 


ee 
j. ge 


SPs 


Anagination, from the natural to the ' ‘super™ "natural, can be ACEOMD tshed by 


,? 


noting” that although 1 Masters ‘and Johnson insist BhoMenoue their work ena ithe, 


4 


wesnidi ‘process 46a ' ftnatubal Functioning, ‘they also note that un. ike other 


natural processes “such as breathing and excreting, sexual responsivity « can be 


as delayed indefinitely or r functionally denied for a lifetime; thug sex. can) y be 


removed from its ‘natural confext 4 as simply a ‘basic ‘hystological reaponie.. The 


| « 


7 i 


“fact that At can be thus ‘removed is. of course the Cause of sexual dysfunction, 


TH. 


“but it is sats that which makes jie sexuality different from the ‘sexuality of. 


: ape /. lover, animals; it is what’ athe sex an ‘act not Sax of the body but of the , ' 


f: . symbolic of many human deation: 


\ ; 
} good for for human beings, that creates fie age: 


imagination, and it is therefote what makes sex pieawutable for human beings and 


It is mae eee errs that is, what sex is 


‘ phase of ne therapy’ program,. ‘the ‘nha “of spangete focus, a ees in yates 4 


’ Freud has called potyporbout 1 perverse play. 


; big iaind at best indolence and at worst aa cat be’ paralleled by a similar. block i: 


4 ae, ® ; . ~ 
Senndte Pocus, p,,7 
Charles Fy, May, 


; ‘ 
Perceiving sex as "work" instead of “play,' for example, or at\ Least 


symbolic of work instead of play, the adult ‘often sees sexuality aS a-perforsance 
ns : % : Ps yl - ¢ X ~ 


rather than a pleasure. And Rhee pT OU ReHy 3 of course, 'fs that the = word 


. "performance" is taken not to mean fantasy role~ is i as in play » but father | 


‘accomplishment as in work,’ Masters and Johnson ‘say ‘that sexually -dysfunctive 


-people, through fears of a poor performance,*do not become mentally or 


para \ are : ‘ aE : = 
emotionally involved in sex and ‘bins “take a spectator's role, watching for an -" 


erection or an Sreset By so doing they take sex out of tie proper context, as af 


a hatural veyetuet function. Because sex is an "act af the Amagination 08. well 


as the body, hedngaes we can teaneiaie Masters ‘and Sobieont s ceena to show “that ° 


“the ‘4seue is more complex ‘than this--that the problem’ fan one of not being 


wilding or. able to suspend disbelief and for. (He time totally involve oneself 

| e 
imaginatively in the act. It is the sad tore to leave the adult world of reality ~ 
and restraint and. actively engage’ in te childs worid of pleasure and play. To 


ease this _perfprmance Feary. Masters and Johnson developed the most portant .— 


‘ 
et 


sexuality is engaged in with’ all pressures ee erecti nor orgasm . forbidden by 


‘ 
t 


s 


‘That people have to learn to play and to passively receive nM from 


ae iP 


enoEnES is a ‘Tesult of oe negative. value placed on such behavior in. the everyday” 


erie outside the padeorax world in hic rk and aggressiveness rather than . 


play and passivity are, the primary values. ‘Thi block against “sengate preaeure, 


s 


a obF BETES against fantasy ‘and dayareains, for our society places positive” 


* 
value on rational. and purposeful thinking, not "idle fantasy." Thus, dysfunction 
. ~Ny a \ : . : : - ax 
in sexuality ds a result of the failure to distinguish between the realm of the 
4 ‘ Ns F ; = Aas ie f 
everyday where active doing may be prizdd and the realm of sexuality where.passive ‘. 
; ss \ ak 2 ‘ 


receiving is the prime value. mga He os ‘ ; 


1 . Z . 
f . ‘ i 
: ‘ . ~s 
sel 2 hy \ . . 
“ a: : bos 


>. This bimodal view of experfence h 
and researchers, and the relationship it sugee? 


and -éexual response can be easily seen, For example, 


. Delian has noted ‘the difference between what he calls the "acl 
is a state of striving toward achieving personal goals; and che deepeive’ mute," 

a # , 
n.d pvhich is organized’ around intake of the environment instead of ifs manipulation. 


= y 


_ Because. te action. og has been a aoa ae for insuring survival; we ‘have been ~. 
—4e8-t0-esoune ‘that it is the only proper adult mode and to think- -h ne 

‘receptive mode as being pathological, eoueueius or childish. The iareeeatlabies’ 
jet Phe receptive mode which’ are of primary ‘reas to us sen Uheetaite cas 


’ 
perceptions," " 


paralogical thought Process” and the dominafice of the & nsual over 
the formal. Such’ chatacteristics tend Deikman to suggest that love | 8 experienced ro 


and that in * 
“i 


in the recephive ee indeed requires the receptive mode to occur, 
om 


ordinary life the receptive mode plays its most fuportant_role in sexual. 


s —_— 


intercourse. Deikman eays, "Peychotherapeautic invest teations show that an: 


individual's capacity for a satisfying sexual ‘experience. is. in a proportion oA 


’ , 


or her capacity to relinquish controt, to BLY: the other person to “enter in." 
In a related ‘essay Detkman talks about this fiicduaats as the difference eer 


automatization twitch creates our categorized and organized Elche 


e ‘ 
. \ ~ 


and deautomatization (which marks a shift toward reinvesting actions with . "se 


attention). . 
. if : » 
Yr These tere ove pe foe Vordsworth and Coleridge” 8 purposes “40 The Lyric cal ' 
j \ x , 


Ba}lads. | “Foe patina says what, happens to the notion oh teality during these 


periods of deautonatizar\on shen’ one has supported disbelief is that vatdoght af 


] the inner world become inyested vith the feeling of reality ncttaavity bestoved ee 


on -op fects: FHEQUEH what might n termed ‘reality eraneeet’ thoughts and epee 


» 


become real.” mis projection, or neat transfer, might also be called 


—-* ‘ . m 


"Hallucination or “the. other side of introjection. They form the two basic ways 
fing a : te *¥ . : : ” 


a Sensate Focus, i ew aude ; 3 
/ , _ Charles E. May 


Me 


_ of the imagination and thus ‘gecall the parallel that Fob’ Barth eatabits shes " ; ie 


betwaea reader and text that William H. Gass develops further ‘as ve: Seana 


exual intercourse between human beings. In, a sexual relationship there is 


always the expressive oyfe and the receptive one, and the’ relationship / 
de 
slterninges: frbmfone partner to the other. RE PT one time, one ‘partner rust ¥ 


as / 


; 
. be! free and sitaudtge and the 6ther must focus on that PAFEREE: The i 
interchange itself is a sensate focussing. © 


Accepting the nature of this exchange in the sexual experience and the 
* \: 


aesthetic experience, we can spring our ideas a bit wider to include another - - 
experience which is parallel ay combines both the sexual and the besthetic-~ - 


an experience termed histichiane tac the mystic, the religious, or the meditative 


SxPSLAREES:: In their chapter on the domain of meditation in. The Psychology of of 


\ 


Meditation, Claudio Naranjo ahd Robert Orestes note "the Way of Forms” _and 


"The Expressive Way" as the two baseline foxhe of meditation, In the first, 


one attenpts to take an an externa ly given ‘foeng 6 the Fatter, one tries to. * 


attune self to a‘formless inner depth out of which-form emerges. The first is 


sacerdotal in which one becomes absorbed and-unified with the object outside; 


the second is\orgiastic in which one surrenders self. completely. In the terms 


which Nietzschd has made so applicable to the dynamics of the art work, the 


' former is Apollonian, the lat der Dionysian. Naranjo and Ornstein note that 


‘ 


although these two forms may ahs quite: different, they actually converge; for 
the-forms and symbols: that have beén created as the starting points for 


. meditation have originated in spontaneity. "A surrender to spontaneity leads 


not to chaos but to the expression of a definite structure that all men share," is 
Thus, what is suggested is that for-creativity to be possible in love,*sex, , , 


‘ meditation and literature, there must also be receptivfty. The experience is 


a dialogistic one .in: which--as\ Poe once’ said--the reader must attend to the work 


4 ‘ . 
’ 


of the artist with a "kindred art." 


id - 
° a : me he t 
‘ . . to bad 


a3 , if =. sensate Focus, pal® 
; ) Charnics EB. May 


eons aolie gn to mor faiscusston of theo ea of creativity aad 
receptivity and their i aad for love, sex and Mterature, two 
: | 
additional areas of human experience ‘that take this realm as their own 
must be ganbigeesa briefly--the experfence of the child aid the experience 
of the seiniiivesstor Sithin this framework antoney indeed revapltulates , 


phylogeny. ‘Anthropologists have always been concerned with modes -of thinking - 


and experience that chdracterize the so-called primitive. Mircea Eliade, 
Claude Levi-Strauss and many others have investigated primitive’or mythical |, 
‘ thought. But Ernst Cassirer's philosophical considerations of this realm 


best fit my purposes here. Cassirer notes a basic distinction between 


] 


practical or theoretical iantite and ‘mythical thinking. He says that in 


our habit of dividing life into the-two spheres of practidal and theoretical . 


activity we are apt to forget that there is-a lower substratum that lieg, 
6 | 
beneath both. "Primitive man is not liable to such forgetfulness. All his’ + 
ij s | , 
thoughts and feelings are still embedded in this lower original stratum. His 


view of nature is neither merely theoretical nor merely practical; it is ‘ 


sympathetic..., Primitive man by .no means lacks th ability to grasp the 
empirical differences of things. But in his congeption of nature and’ life 
all these differences are obliterated by a stronger feeling:- the deep 


conviction of a fundamental solidarity of 1itd that bridges over the | 
'_@ ry i 


multiplicity and variety of single forms.’ >» 2) 
When one is under the oat of ae thinking, says Cassirer, "it is /as 
though the whole world were simply annihilated; the immediate, content, wh tever” 
it be, that commands his religious dabacees so completely fills his congciousness * 


that nothing. else can‘exist apart from it." This, in the me ROEY of the, race, 
\ bape 
a) k ey 
is the paradigm of the ‘gus ension,of disbelief and sensate focus. IY takes as. 
Ns * 
dts everequiaite, ‘continues casdirer, the "focussing of all Pobves on a single - 


~ 


point." In applying this theory ‘to literature, Philip Wheelwright ine a 


\ 


eR ae ee rE Re Age ge eT RS e “ big 
. ; oe oh y z | ” sensate Pocus, (ier 


ces Charles ". ‘May 
ad ‘ . . 


me . a Ja ar S 4 eras A 
noted that such experfence*tis "most incontes.tably evident” in one's relationship 


Ne 


on 


"at certain heightened TORENES with another pexson. as Vs ‘know soncone as a, 
Kw 


presence instead of aga a Lainp of matter or a set of ioe ia. is to ‘meet him 


with an open, listening, BeSPOEE attitude; it is: to become a thou. in the 


presence of his I-hood.”" It toy course, this sense of ' "presence” chet’ 


. 


. ‘ . % 
Wheelwright says poetic Lenmnene: hopes to eapkuee: , ! 


° A 


Many child psychologists have noted this sense of oneness in children, ‘but 


the descriptiok most cogent oe my purpose here is ‘that of Jean Plaget, haus 


° 
é 


describes the child's “magical- phenonenalist wordt at least divs the fivet two * 


‘ years of life, in much the “same way that Cassiregr describes the world of the 


ec 


primitive. "The universe of the young ‘baby," says Piaget, "is a world without 


objects, consisting only of shifting and unsubstahtial tableaux which appear 


We. 


and are then totally reabsorbed." In the first- eighteen months, howcger, “there 
i 

occurs a kind of sopertican Suances, or more sinply,, a king of general 

\decentering process whereby the child eventuality comes to ee himself ‘as an 


\ 
object among others Te universe that is made up of permanent objects." Before 


this point, the child has no conscioysness of a boundary between the internal ‘ 


and the éxternal world. What Freud called "primary narcissism" dominates? It 


. 


is a lack of differentiation between the.self and the other, a symbiosis complete, 


: Are , : ° 
.not only as a bélief or conviction,. but as the only reality. With the loss of 


tT : 
of objécts and separation, the child develops: a symbolic reality of play to 


assimilate reality. tg the self, to conquer it. ” Freud gives the classic example 


in Beyond the the. Pleasure Ppinctpl in his MeseriEedon Be a child's. game‘of | Fort-Da. , 


ee unck has observed many’ additional exangies: in his’ se lat this, 


‘ 


express everything in his experience that cannot be formulated or assimilated by 


mean~ of conceptual anguage, for example, ica atin of "presence" ‘which Z 
. 4 > E ig ei f 
F ‘ ah ha . : 


ZP 6 é 
_this symbiotic reality and the resultant necessity to adapt himself to the. world 


; . \, 
' assimilation at reality is accomplished by the’ child's creation of symbols to oS 


° 


z = a Bree at ee pee 
* Wheelwright talks about’ or the sense Of "absence" that prompts the child's. 
5 eo 6 a : he Bs =F 4 @ 

game in Freud's example. e Se ; 


‘There are vague nan ertee only, says Paret ; between the’ cons cous and* 


" unéongeious in eueren: 's sytibolic play. such vitay. operates TE RG sie symbols 
~~ of the dream in dealing with the child's unconscious’ conflicts. In short’, with 


he ‘loss: of the synbiotic wreality--best manifested i _the child’ s relationship 


Be to the, mother-=th¢ child develaps a syinbottte reality both to Assimilate’ with 
“and alternate with the everyday world of adaptation. And because ‘this symbolic 


a = 


function 16 located within the pleasure principle of ied hase the polymorphous 


go erverse, it-is. thus’ closely related to *the pleasure principle ab sexuality. 
°: “Although Freud suggested such a connection Between dexuality and creativity) 


A, staan 


i‘ aecpeics dn the’ early part of -the twentieth pentury ie tae only been the 


he 


‘ uae few years that certain radical Freud ans such ag. Norman 0. brown, Nérbert ” 


iy - javeune R D. Laing. ana others have, anphewlaed' At 60 influentially.. “These 


% 


thinkers. fake: use. of Freud! s theories oe sexuality, drcam and wit: to suggest, -_ 
eLipoeen cenmitied me a the relationship between love and sexuality and. 
the creative/ Teceptive rocess. The artist, Baye, ‘Freud. in oknd and Their 


aes | 
Relation: to. he Unconscious, seeks © to recoyer childhood, return to the: Plpneure 


A 


. 4. oetned ple and look at his fantasics. as if. they were real. It is An this, MAY s 

es ae aePornan, tot and suggests, that Literature, dreahs a dream for us,. embodies and. 
svohiae in us a central fantasy that we do not reality-test ‘because we fuse: with 
the. work and in, absorbing af become absorbed. be . a Le weg 


. 


> 


Ideally, the aesthetic SPONGE PANS the sexual dynamic, inhibits. motor, « 
Me eM 


“activity and compels an intense Sosicetans As Poe says, during, the tine one is 


“pagal the reader. 4a. at the. wetter’ Ss control. And this’ requires a "willing ; 


Ds * @ 


spHaReDS ta of disbelief, "an imaginative or, sensate focussing. st the dynamic 
to ‘be effected, Studies of female sexual functioning as, teported by 


Tas "Seymour Fisher in The Fenale ornasiy furehi\ Sustly. ents requirement for sexuality, 
22 i i i ie easel a tl Fae i A } 
. fe Jj | ‘ at . r ; ; ¢ a : \ 7 ‘ bn Ls Oy 4 ‘, f 


. ri : : : a aes ; .. Charles ts May oc 


"The process of ‘baat sufficiently excited to reach orgacm, " 


cone ludes 


Fisher at the end of in extcnsfve study, “probably requires FA J a 
ne v 
dininssh her, awareness at other difeckesen: Attaining orgasn means, at least, - | 
. ‘for a short period, piving up some measurc,of one's attachment to obleets 


wm 


‘out there. Similar conclusions can also be applied to men once we accept 


the obvious fact, that ejaculation docs not “necessarily, mean male orgasin, This 
A giving up of ‘one’ Sy hold on external reality, this jiving up. of boundaries to 
nerge ith the “ines or’ the art work through fantasy, ds, asx Norman 0: Brown 


ry 


says, a giving up for ‘the moment éf the reality principle itself. ‘ 


x a6. ; ' 
It is Brown's interpretation of Freud that Jolin Barth's genie has in mind 
in his analogy of SERUASERY and ‘literature, for Brown says language itself has 
. its base in infantile erotic player ene all art is actualized play, and” ‘that ‘ 


‘behind every form of play lies.a process of éhie discharge ‘of masturbatory 


ioitadtes, "Original sense is nonsense,’ says Brown, |' ‘and common sense a 


cover-up job." If thts is so, to try to dismiss Brown as nonsense ds. a fuldie 
. " gesture bound to boomerang. And of course’ “Herbert Marcuse, who says that. 
" Suatasy plays an equal role, in, what: we call HMERNOEeS. sexuality and artistic 


imagination, must also be charged with ‘nonsense. And 8. D. Laing must. - 


° 


‘similarly. charged, for he too notes the Seas results AOE Piamnits off 
mantaey (our .first way of PAPCrenTEany the world). from what we regard as our 


mature, sane, rational, adult experience. 


' 


Many Pele thinkers have also indicated the similarities between love 
_and sex and the creative-receptive dynamic of art. Georges Bataille says 


that croticism destroys the "self-contained" (Coleridge uses the phrase 


caer 


i ] _ ; ag 
“selfish solicitude") character of the participants as they are in their’ 


normal lives. Jerome, BEOney notes that, one of -the primary conditions of! - 


ar 


creativity is’ to, be "dominated" by your creation and thus. to be "free" of © 


) wero 
ee ae Ae 


9 SEAN that -hide us from ourselves. We. ci a see that, the reader must be*1 


© 


. 
. 


. . oot ‘* 


‘ . 
. ‘ ra ‘ r . Pe 
elite + aes “thera 2? _ main andl daha deh: apheaheahamahenneneaie Seat oeh ee ne ewe pes mee St nc a RS: : «oO 


et 


2 : sa ocusare Focus, p. 4 
: : ¥ ; Charics E. May 
‘similarly dominaied to be similarly free. W. HW. Auden says the "poet marries 
¥ 5 A . a 


=o 


’ ’ e ‘ . 
the lahguage and out of thigmarriage the’ pocm is born." The reader must similarly 


\ 


unite with Willie Masters’ Lonesome Wife to receive/create-hers Rollo May notes 


‘ ‘ 


‘that ereativity is always an intense, encounter which involves being absorbed, 


: . . ; Me / 

caught up, for which sexual intercourse is an appropriate metaphor. a se 
. ’ he. «a 4 ae ; 

Ortega y Gasset says that for the lover, the nystic,-the artist, attention is 


~ . 


.80 focussed on the object that for the moment attention poiten Des 
everything else and the sense of union is created. Denis de Rougemont notes 
a: that love is both the best conductor and the best stimulant of expression. And 


r 


- finally, Colin Wilson, in his book The Strength to Dream, takes de. Rougemont's 


notion’ a step further, Nghe power of the sexuay impulse," says Wilson, “can be. « * 


utilized like the cordite ina bullet, to drive the projectile of the 


ye ‘ . ‘ ; 
imagination toward new insights.” He suggests that the relation between sex 


“and the imagination 1s so closely. interwoven that the sex life of human beings 


. 


+: ‘ fig 
. depends almost entirely on imagination. "An irrational flow of: vital .énergy 


stimulates the, imagination; ‘this flow might be described as the ‘sexual shock,' 


* 


ee 
we 


and it has much in common with the 'shock of: recognition’ that Edmund Wilson 
ma e ° he & aa r s 
. has described as being the response to avthentic artistic powtr." The strength 


of the imagination is automatically magnified by the sexual impulse, ¢ontends 


Wilson. This is the reason that so many works of literature depend upon 


. 5 ar a 


sexual development’ to hold the readef's attention, ‘ 


Now we can move: from these implications,of John Barth's Chimera mat 


‘ William i, Gass's Willie Masters’ Lonesone Wife to a consideration of the way. 
“Monkey "understands" "Leda and the Swan" in Portnoy's Complaint, The problem 
here is that if a work of literature makes us respond to it with physical sexual 


arousal, we define the work.as performing a pornographic function. “And. indeed - 


« 


the whole idea I have been developing about the relationship between literature 


and sexuality inevitably leads us .to that sticky encounter, Perhaps a good way 


e 
s . . 
~ g ’ i 


ese?! oS 


ee 


. Charles kK. May * - 7 ae” 

to begin thi siaennetl my considcrations is to quote the foremost expert on 
porno-sraplios (thine ds the writings of whores )» that paradigm of all subsequent 

“parnopvalité prostitutes, ‘Fanny Wid for she too notes the innate holes pengyy 


between love and s¢x and-literature. She says that love’ “hd sex is "prope rly 


~ : 
the peeanee of poctry, nay is poetry itself, pregnant with every Flower of - 


imagination 4nd loving metaphor." 


Philosophers and psychologists both for and against pornography have borne 
‘ , a tos 
this out. Psychiatrist Abraham Kaplavt says obscenity is the very stuff of the 
imagination, for both” obscenity and the einai Stem Frou. the "infantile 


! capacity to endow a mere sign with the steer that belongs properly to fae it 
ae 2 
_ signifies." 1 That is, both janifest the infantile/artistic, acinte oe eaieive: ‘ 


ability to. hallucinate the absent thing as if it vere present. Philosopker. 5. 


R. edxenis notes that. the onky thing that dietingusshes the: dynamics of how 


sithldme writing setioks us and how obscene writing affects. us is the attitude 8 


Sue the sexually orthodox. Sublime writing “transports us into that state of » 


i.) 
mind in which the ‘words we. read. convey “a total neperienee. It demands a 
suppression Mi critical detachment." $0 also, says Menger, does obscene writing, 
¢ ».- ry js i ’ 


Le oe 
-for it evokes a liberation of thought and judgment from the limits of gy a 


wopriecty in the gratification of fantasy urges. 


Tt is of course this: supression of thé critical faculty and the freedom — 
from propriety that make other thinkers, condemn pornography as being inéompatible 


with art. Ernest van den Haag, one of the most vocal opponents of porn, says 
that pornography invites us to repress’ to a Beene world--to return to. and 


spin out PRensegteneenr fantasies that eajeek EERIE restraint, conflict. ae 


Margaret Mead, George P. Elliott and asks Steiner have said smych the sane. 


A 
Elliott coritonds. that’ pornography offends against the sense es separateness... b 


. 


Aeaviebie” response requires distance. Even the breast of a realthy woman is 
ry A 
: . ; aoe | 
disgusting, says Elliott, if: looked at too closcly. Perhaps’ so, but a more 
. ¢ Y . ‘ : o 


. 
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. if . a 
“important issue might be: do we want separation and discance Ju art? Wow mach : 


- 
- ~~ 


repression, how much deception in-art can we tolerate, and ie rGaaly 


* . 
tolerant in humans situations when dis stance from others nanvol be maintatned or 

s 
q@hen we ust face Suneeive ‘S up close?’ 


to the aesthetic response, perhaps we should not Barger that the wo Prat ; 


itself meant the ability to feel sensation before. mat eae Piatighiely ae 
a; fh 


zz 


George Santayna declared that beauty in art evoked a high br, Aemessngés that 
a? aa? anne” sie 

canwel led out easation. As Valery says, the “art of th ‘Superior artist is to 
ane 
Te -_ 

restore... the integrity of sensuality and the: emoti a, power of, things." /And 


f 


_A.E. Houseman nenings us, as ne Emily Didaneen that poctry: is aieays nore 


~ physical than intellectual and thus affaete us hysgeady. oy ,; 


of 
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I am not ayhanebive here that one should use ‘porno; graphy to conte iieevaruve 
generally. However, »I am BUspshEing ‘that educators fo a ee ervice to {ducation 


by devaluing daydreams. and fantasies of their ‘stuad nts, especially sexual 


fantasies, replacing then with analytical though and social conventions. And 
I am suggesting that educators: can do education/a service, eer ren 
in the innendicten! by encouraging and elaborating’ student fantasies. A likely 
place ‘to begin is-with sexual fantasies. I have found that by making use of =! 


student fantasies and by working on the assunption that there is’a close i 


rqtatiquship between the eynantes of sexual fantasy response and the dynanies ee 
4 ea - 
of literary response I can better "teach" students to read literature | 


» 


kind--to suspend their ‘disbelief, to focus their ‘attention, to take. ‘an\ 


a any , 


literary work and be “ni in by it. I like to Foink that inthis way : 


encouraging them to eats by inventing. aes =” ? : 


